THE MAN I KNEW

his assurance that they would be a great comfort to me in
the anxious days to come.

I heard from Douglas on the i9th of August that the
ist Corps was then concentrated at Wassigny, but he
asked me not to make known where he was writing from
until I read the information in the newspapers, so that the
secret be kept until they had engaged the enemy. He enclosed
a few leaves of his diary, giving details of their cross-channel
journey and their arrival at Havre. He remarked that he had
seen Sir John French (the C.-in-C.) that day and that Sir
John seemed in the best of spirits and had told him that
the French Generalissimo, General Joffre, was full of con-
fidence,

His letters then stopped for about ten days, but I was not
anxious owing to the warning that he had given me. The
rumours flying about Aldershot, however, were very alarm-
ing. One newspaper special edition was published which
seemed to indicate that our army had been surrounded and
that the casualties had been enormous.

There was staying with me a colonel's wife who had,
rather unwisely, undertaken to receive the telegrams an-
nouncing the losses in her husband's regiment I shall never
forget the arrival of these telegrams and our feelings of
distress in the uncertainty around us. News of many other
regimental casualties was being received daily, and of course
the poor women thought that I must be getting news from
the front. I felt it very much indeed that I could tell them
nothing. As far as possible I dissuaded them from worrying
the War Office, but when the newspaper report about the
army being surrounded appeared, I paid a visit to General
Cowans, a great friend of my husband. He was able to tell
me that there was no truth in the statement.

Spies, too, were another source of anxiety. We were
wamed officially that the water might be poisoned and that
in out households we should use only aerated or bottled
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